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it has so largely permeated men's private relations with 
each other. 

. . . President Butler, of Columbia University, who 
has been visiting a number of European centers study- 
ing in what ways the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace may most wisely and profitably carry on 
its work, was the guest of Emperor William of Ger- 
many at luncheon on August 14. 

. . . The recent death at Denver, Colorado, of Bishop 
Henry W. Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has removed from us a very able and devoted friend of 
the cause of international friendship and peace. Bishop 
Warren had been a vice-president of the American 
Peace Society for nearly twenty years. 

. . . The designation by President Taft of Secretary 
of State Knox as special ambassador to represent the 
United States at the funeral of the late Emperor of 
Japan this month has given special pleasure at Tokyo, 
where it is considered "a very exceptional manifesta- 
tion of high esteem." We hope that the visit of this 
distinguished official of our Government to Japan may 
go far to allay the feelings of amazement which the 
Magdalena Bay resolution adopted by the Senate must 
have awakened over there. 

... At Homburg, Germany, a program was recently 
drawn up at a meeting presided over by Sir Frank 
Lascelles, former British ambassador at Berlin, for the 
conference to be held in London in October for the 
improvement of the relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. 

. . . The miserable Tripolitan war still drags on. 
There have for some weeks been rumors of preliminary 
negotiations, in Switzerland or somewhere else, with 
the view of trying to find a basis of agreement which 
will be honorable to both countries. The powers have 
brought pressure to bear at Constantinople, and sup- 
posedly also at Eome, in the hope of bringing the hos- 
tilities to an end. But as yet there is nothing definite 
to report. The war will, we suppose, end some time. 

... At the recent congress of the Federation of 
Teachers' Societies, held at Chambery, France, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing approval of the anti- 
militarist movement, some of the leaders of which are 
said to have gone to the length of advising desertion 
from the army, etc. As a result of the action of the 
Teachers' Congress, the Cabinet has ordered the disso- 
lution of all the teachers' professional syndicates. 
There are between sixty and seventy of these teachers' 
organizations, with a total membership of about 50,000. 
In giving its opinion the Cabinet said: "The educators 
of the youth of Prance, in adhering to the anti-patri- 
otic movement, have greatly imperiled the work of the 
national schools." But anti-militarism, notwithstand- 
ing its extremes, has continued to grow stronger and 
stronger in France, and is certain to continue to do so, 
in spite of the efforts of the government to suppress it. 

. . . Mr. Carnegie, invited to contribute to the $10,000 
silver service which Pittsburgh proposes to give to the 
armored cruiser "Pennsylvania," rechristened as the 
"Pittsburgh," cabled: 

"Pittsburgh's triumphs are those of peace. She receives 
no honor from engines of destruction bearing her name. 
On the contrary, I feel that she is degraded thereby. I re- 
gard the council's contribution of a silver service a wrong- 
ful waste of the people's money." 



The Last Message of Frederic Passy to 
his Co-workers in the Cause of Peace. 

(The following letter of Frederic Passy was intended to be 
given by him as an address at the celebration of his 90th 
birthday in Paris. Mr. Passy's state of health, however, sud- 
denly became so serious that he was unable to' attend the 
proposed celebration, and the address was given as a letter, 
and afterwards published in the French journal, La Paix par 
le Droit. — Ed.) 

My Dear Friends: It is not without emotion, cer- 
tainly, nor without a feeling of sadness, that I venture 
to take my place among the speakers on this occasion. 
This gathering, whatever your kindness may have done 
to transform it into an ovation, is a farewell meeting. 
Of all those who are here there are probably very few 
who will be able again to meet with me. My age, on 
which you are congratulating me, but whose heavy bur- 
den it is not within your power to lighten, is not the 
age of felicitations and hopes. It is the age of self- 
collection and resignation. 

Cruel trials, such as ought to be spared to old age, by 
filling my heart with mourning have this very year 
completed the exhaustion of my strength, and almost 
up to the last moment I have been afraid that I should 
not be able to appear here at this hour. But here I am, 
and almost on my feet. For how long? How many 
reasons there are for my being silent and shutting my- - 
self up within myself! I am not willing to do this. 
It would be ingratitude and cowardice. I must tell 
you, and from the very bottom of my heart, how deeply 
I am touched by your devotion in coming from so many 
places, not only in France, but also from countries 
which we persist in calling foreign, to bring me the evi- 
dence of your sympathy — sympathy with me personally, 
I know, on the part of many with whom it has been 
granted me to labor directly; sympathy with my labors 
and my studies; with the causes which I have tried to 
serve, on the part of all. This is a collective manifesta- 
tion of the elite of the different nations in favor of that 
high purpose which in spite of opposing currents is 
bearing the peoples of the world on toward liberty, 
toward justice, toward mutual respect and peace. It 
is this community of aspirations which brings us to- 
gether, and it is this which brings me what you call 
your homage. 

What you are honoring in me, my dear friends, is the 
singleness and sincerity of my life — that is, the best 
which you have in yourselves — -fidelity to duty, faith in 
progress, and the noble ambition to assist in lessening 
the evil which is in the world and increasing the good. 

Since I am at that hour when, casting a last look 
back on the past, one submits his conscience to a careful 
examination, will you permit me to review rapidly the 
long journey of my life and see if it is of a nature to 
encourage or to discourage your efforts and your hopes? 
You will see that, if one may consider of some account 
certain services of mine, what I have done is in fact 
nothing extraordinary; that I have limited myself to 
taking advantage along the way, with some goodwill, of 
circumstances and occasions which presented them- 
selves. 

I was not destined to be what some have called a 
utopist, a fanatic, or a revolutionary, and others a 
prophet and an apostle. What was expected of me, as 
of many other young men well born and recommended 
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by successes in their studies, was nothing more than 
the laborious development of an honest and useful 
career. In performing properly my modest functions 
as auditor in the State Council I perhaps dreamed 
myself naturally of a future which was reserved for me 
in the administration or in politics. Nevertheless, I 
felt only a modest taste for administrative jurispru- 
dence and functionarism. The revolution of 1848 hav- 
ing modified circumstances, the State Council finding 
itself after 1849 organized on a new basis, I took advan- 
tage of this change to resume my independence and go 
back to the studies which had attracted me. It was 
these which were to bring me into touch with you, you 
economists, and to make me soon your colleague, and 
later, alongside of Leon Say and Levasseur, your presi- 
dent. It was these, also, which were to determine the 
trend of a great part of my life — to determine the prin- 
cipal course of my activities. 

The Empire had come. I could no longer, nor would 
I any. longer, think of any official position. Pen and 
speech remained to me, certainly. But how, under this 
regime of repression and arbitrariness, could I make any 
use of them which was at once honorable and useful? 
Certain labors which were received favorably by our 
masters of that time began to give me some notoriety. 
Certain honorable inhabitants of the province of He- 
rault, having expressed a, desire to see established at 
Montpellier a free course in economic science, the presi- 
dent of the Council-General, Mr. Michel Chevalier, to 
whom they applied both to secure the success of their 
design and also a professor, did me the honor of naming 
me to them as worthy of their confidence. 

But it was necessary to reckon with the authorities of 
the day. No one at that time, whoever he might be, 
could speak on any subject whatever without a special 
authorization. But the Minister of Public Education, 
on whom this authorization depended, was not disposed 
to give it, and a siege had to be undertaken, not as long, 
possibly, as that of Troy. In 1857 Michel Chevalier 
had ventured to write to me to hold myself in readiness 
to give my opening discourse. In 1860, in the month of 
December, I was able at last to give it. The famous 
imperial letter of January 5 had probably helped to 
clear away the difficulties. And I myself, taking advan- 
tage of this change in the direction, of the economic 
policy of the government, had, beginning in the month 
of March, at Pau, where I was then stopping, ventured 
to give some lectures which were well received and did 
not disturb the public peace. 

I must say, in order to be just to everybody, that once 
it had taken its stand, the Ministry, and in consequence 
the whole Administration, conducted themselves with 
the greatest propriety in the world in reference to me. 
During the years which followed, even to the end of the 
Empire, never was my liberty of speech interfered 
with — at Bordeaux, at Nice, at Paris, and in the nu- 
merous cities to which I was successively called. Per- 
haps if I had been a little condescending I might have 
seen doors open before me at which others were knock- 
ing in vain. In 1863 Michel Chevalier asked my per- 
mission to propose me for one of the chairs in the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades. 

"This is the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness," 
I answered him. "I am not conspiring against the 
government. I submit whatever I may think about it 
to the national will which made it possible, but I cannot 



forget its origin and take an oath which would seem to 
be a restrospective absolution." 

The same year, and six years later, in 1869, I acted 
in the same way , toward the electors of Gironde who 
wished to send me to the national legislature. This 
was perhaps an excessive scruple, as I have often been 
told, which kept me out of public affairs and deprived 
the country of the services which I might have rendered 
it. Others, and those of no small importance, believed 
it to be their duty to act otherwise. I do not propose 
to judge anybody, and do not permit myself to blame 
those who, doubtless with hesitation, believed that Paris 
was indeed worth going to mass for. I repeat only, 
with Bernard Palissy : "I could not do otherwise." 

If, furthermore, from my personal point of view I 
may have been wrong and but poorly understood my in- 
terests, I do not think that from the general point of 
view I have had any ground to regret it or that my au- 
thority as a professor and a writer has suffered from it. 
If it were necessary, I would appeal for justification to 
you, my dear colleagues here present, who have always 
given me such affectionate consideration. 

This was not to be the only sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
was, which I had to make to my conscience. 

About 1879 (I was already among you, my dear con- 
freres of the Institute) a life senator's seat was vacant, 
and without any campaign on my part to obtain it, 
it was formally promised to me. At the critical mo- 
ment arose the unfortunate question of Article 7. Being 
an enemy to all forms of fanaticism of whatever nature, 
I held, as did Jules Simon, this article to be dangerous 
to civil and religious liberty, and I took the liberty of 
saying so. I was given to understand that in order not 
to compromise my election it was necessary for me to 
put a bridle on my tongue, and even to pledge myself 
to vote according to the wish of the government. It 
was not at that day any small sacrifice which confronted 
me. It was a question of participation during my life 
(it is true that I did not know that it would be so long) 
in the parliamentary power, with the right to ascend at 
will the tribune and speak there with all frankness with- 
out having to render account to anybody, and other ad- 
vantages pertaining to the position of senator. I turned 
a deaf ear, and there was never afterwards any question 
of my candidacy. It is true that two years later, in 
1881, I was thought of for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and during two sessions I was able to know the strength 
and the weakness of the parliamentary cuisine. 

I shall astonish you, perhaps, my dear friends, but 
those whose interests and rights I had defended, as I 
believed it to be my duty to do, were exactly those who 
on every possible occasion showed themselves my most 
implacable enemies, not hesitating, in order to repre- 
sent me as a persecutor and villain, to change my words 
and to falsify, in spite of official bulletins, my most 
liberal votes. 
"Does so much treachery enter into the soul of the loyal?'' 

Alas ! yes, and into the soul of the disloyal, too. And 
from this source, this intolerance and this mutual mis- 
understanding, which goes even as far as lying and 
calumny, arise all our miseries and our faults. 

You know, my dear confreres of the Institute (I have 
just reminded you that for thirty-five years I have been 
one of you), what I have done among you, and with 
what questions, independently of our regular labors, I 
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have occupied myself in my communications: instruc- 
tion, morality, poverty and assistance, population, etc.; 
all the subjects of truly public interest have not ceased 
to be the object of my communications to you, at the 
same time that I have discussed them in the reviews and 
in the public press. 

In the Parliament, whither the same subjects had 
followed me, I naturally gave my attention especially to 
economics and social questions. If I was not able, as I 
would have desired, to stop the tide of trade restriction 
and of the perpetual intervention of the state, I was 
nevertheless able to obtain in more than one question 
some success. I caused the suppression, in commercial 
matters, of the obstacles put in the way of private inter- 
ests. In 1886 I secured a vote in favor of the liberty 
of cremation, and in the same year, by an opportune in- 
tervention, I furnished the government the means of 
arresting the war which was ready to break out between 
.Turkey and Greece. As the president and reporter of 
the Commission, I submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a convention referring to arbitration the adjustment 
of a question of boundary which had been pending for 
sixty years between French and Dutch Guiana; and my 
report, because of urgency, not having been, as usual, 
printed and distributed before the discussion, I was 
obliged to read it from the tribune, and with the prin- 
ciples and doctrines which it consecrated it was ap- 
proved by a vote of the Assembly. I gave my attention 
particularly, I hardly need remind you, at that time and 
ever afterwards, to the questions of peace and arbitra- 
tion. I had succeeded in creating in the Parliament a 
large group of members who took an interest in this 
subject with me, and I brought about the signing, by a 
very large number of my colleagues, of a proposition 
which the closing of the Parliament alone prevented 
from being voted at that moment, and which, taken up 
textually some years later by Mr. Barodet, was unani- 
mously adopted. I eventually had the great honor, in 
1889, before quitting the legislative circle, of opening 
the first session of the Interparliamentary Union for 
Peace and Arbitration, whose foundation the year pre- 
ceding, 1888, on a day considered historical, Mr. Randal 
Cremer and I, with some English and French col- 
leagues, had laid, and which today has become a power- 
ful international institution. 

And here I come back to you, representatives of what 
is now called the peace movement. But I shall not 
attempt to tell what we have done and in what measure 
it has been possible for me to co-operate with you 
therein. You have accompanied me, appealed to me, 
and followed me year after year in the Congresses and 
in the Interparliamentary Union Conferences. And 
you know how far, also, I have tried to support you in 
your generous efforts. You yourselves are able to 
answer those who pretend that our labors have been in 
vain, and who today clamorously assert, because from 
time to time the spirit of greed and hatred troubles us 
with its return, that we have wasted our time and that 
pacifism may be declared a failure. 

"Yes, certainly, there are still, there will be for a 
long time, there will perhaps forever be moments when 
it seems that, in one part of the world or another, folly 
and crime will triumph over wisdom and true self-in- 
terest ; but to conclude from this that it is of no use to 
combat the evils and dangerous policies of violence, is 



that not like saying to the tiller of the soil, because 
storms come and destroy the fruits of his labor, that he 
should give up cultivating the soil and committing to it 
the seed which is the source of the harvest." 

"If out of five wars," Count Albert Apponyi said to 
me at Budapest, in 1896, "you have prevented only two 
(say one, if you please), would not this be nevertheless 
a great service rendered to humanity?" We have cer- 
tainly prevented more than one, if it were only that one 
which would have broken out, in former times, in 
twenty-four hours, between Eussia and Great Britain, 
after the unfortunate incident at Hull. 

Therefore, my dear friends, both in regard to the 
question of war and international relations and to the 
other questions which divide and alarm us, we should 
have no illusions, but also no discouragements and no 
disappointments. The work of progress is immense 
and indefinite, but it is also holy, and if one does not 
lose interest in it, it is fertile. It is ours as individ- 
uals or peoples to make our own destinies. We see the 
evil which persists. We do not always see the good 
which is coming, and this renders us unjust toward 
others and even toward ourselves. 

I have already said more than once that if, when in 
1867, with two or three others, I ventured to try to 
throw myself (and in this we succeeded) between France 
and Germany, I had been shown to what an under- 
taking I was committing myself ; if I had been told to 
what sacrifices of time, of labor, and money I was com- 
mitting myself for the rest of my career; if I had been 
able to foresee that after so much labor I should find 
myself in my last hour exhausted, almost blind, tempted 
for the moment to ask myself whether I have not been 
guilty in sacrificing to the public interest what I owed 
to my family— if I had been told all that, I should have 
turned back frightened. 

But if, on the other hand, I had been assured that 
in less than half a century, in forty-five years, I should 
see what we have seen and are now seeing — the entire 
world covered with hundreds of societies devoted to the 
propaganda of the ideas of international justice; at 
Berne a central bureau, the heart of a vast organization 
binding together its arteries and veins ; the govern- 
ments, little by little, won by public opinion or obeying 
their own inspirations, binding themselves together by 
treaties of arbitration, at first imperfect, then more pre- 
cise and more obligatory; intergovernmental confer- 
ences, inaugurated on the initiative of one of the most 
powerful military sovereigns, bringing together at their 
second session almost all of the nations, and by a ma- 
jority of thirty-six votes out of forty- four declaring in 
favor of a universal treaty of arbitration; a supreme 
court organized by these conferences pronouncing sover- 
eign judgment among the nations; in a word, public 
opinion in most countries more and more hostile to the 
practices of ancient politics, and the masses of the peo- 
ple, with exaggeration sometimes, but with an insist- 
ence soon to become imperative, refusing to serve longer 
the ambitious calculations or the mutual hatreds of 
sovereigns and ministers — if I had been told, once more, 
that I should see all this, I should have cried out that 
this was improbable and Utopian. And yet we have 
seen all this, and you, my dear friends, if you do not 
allow yourselves to be discouraged, will see the develop- 
ment and continuation of it. And this is why I repeat, 
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for the hundredth time, and this shall be my last word : 
Have faith, the faith which removes mountains, the 
faith which is victorious over the world, and your lives 
on this earth will not be useless. 



Notes from Japan. 

By Gilbert Bowles, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society of Japan. 

Special Issue of the Osaka Asahi. — With the assist- 
ance of the energetic executive secretary of the Osaka 
branch of the Japan Peace Society, Mr. N. Kato, the 
Osaka Asahi (Morning Sun), which is said to have the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in Japan, pub- 
lished a special peace issue on June 23. It was illus- 
trated with cuts of Andrew Carnegie, the Hague Peace 
Palace, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the visit of the latter 
to Japan furnishing a natural occasion for the peace 
issue. 

Prof. Payson J. Treat, associate professor of history 
in Leland Stanford University, in charge of the History 
of the Nations on the Pacific, recently visited Japan in 
the interests of his department. Although his stay was 
too short for a lecture program, he met some of the 
peace workers, and Baron Sakatani, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan Peace Society, arranged a private 
luncheon, inviting a few leading historians. 

A Peace Map of the World. — The July issue of "New 
Japan," a well-known magazine, contains a map, pre- 
pared by Mr. S. Tomiyama, former executive secretary 
of the Japan Peace Society, showing the location of all 
of the known peace societies in the world. 

Fire Destroys Office of Japan Peace Society. — Early 
on the morning of July 1, the building belonging to the 
Tokyo Statistical Society, in which was located the office 
of the Japan Peace Society, was destroj'ed by fire. Im- 
portant records and some peace literature were burned. 
The building will soon be reconstructed on the same 
spot, near the Imperial Hotel. The office of the Peace 
Society is temporarily located near by in the Chuaisha 
(printing house), 19 Hachikancho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot in Japan. — After many months 
of expectant waiting, Japan welcomed Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot on June 14, the preceding months having been 
spent in India, China, and Korea. His full program 
of dinners, interviews, and addresses, arranged by the 
Harvard Club, continued until his departure for San 
Francisco on July 13. 

Dr. Eliot's addresses in Osaka and Kyoto were given 
wide publicity through the press. In Tokyo, besides 
after-dinner speeches before the Association of Amer- 
ica's Friends, the International Press Association, the 
newly-organized branch of the Japan Society, numerous 
other organizations and the leading universities, he gave 
one public address under the auspices of the Japan 
Peace Society, the American Peace Society of Japan, 
and the Japan branch of the International Peace 
Forum. The hall of Central University was packed full 
an hour before the opening. Dr. Eliot's address on the 
aims of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace was well interpreted by Professor Ishikawa, of 
the Higher Normal School. Baron Sakatani, vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan Peace Society, presided, and the 
American Ambassador, Hon. Charles Page Bryan, was 
among those who gave brief welcome addresses. 



On July 5, Count Okuma, acting as president of the 
Japan Peace Society and chancellor of Waseda Univer- 
sity, gave a luncheon in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, 
Miss Eliot, and Mr. Roger Pierce, Dr. Eliot's private 
secretary. 

On the afternoon before their departure from Japan 
Dr. and Mrs. Eliot gave a tea to their many old and new 
friends at the Koishikawa (Tokyo) Botanical Gardens. 

Executive Vice-President of the Japan Peace Society 
Becomes Mayor of Tokyo. — Upon the resignation of 
Mayor Ozaki, Baron Y. Sakatani, ex-minister of finance, 
executive vice-president and director of the Japan 
Peace Society, has been chosen by the City Assembly 
to fill the vacancy, all three of the parties urging him 
to accept the position. The imperial approval was given 
today. He has been especially selected for his integ- 
rity and his recognized ability as a practical financier. 

Tokyo, July 13, 1912. 



Labor's International Action for Peace. 

The following account of an effort which is being 
made in Great Britain by labor leaders to get the opin- 
ion of all British labor and Socialist organizations in 
regard to a combined effort of workers to prevent war 
between nations is of extraordinary interest. It is 
from the London Chronicle of August 16 : 

"The growing sense of the international solidarity of 
labor is reflected in a remarkable appeal that has just 
been addressed to every organization affiliated with the 
Labor party and the British section of the International 
Socialist Bureau. The appeal, which is signed by Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M. P., chairman, and Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, M. P., secretary, embodies the following questions 
to which an answer is requested not later than Septem- 
ber 30 next: 

"'(1) Are you in favor of the organized working- 
class movements of all countries being asked to come to 
a mutual agreement by which, in the event of war being 
threatened between any two or more countries, the work- 
ers of those countries would hold themselves prepared 
to try to prevent it by a mutual and simultaneous stop- 
page of work in the countries affected? 

" '(2) Have you any suggestion to put forward or re- 
marks to make on the proposal, or on the conditions 
necessary to its being made effective?' 

"Messrs. Hardie and Henderson, in their joint ap- 
peal, refer to the fact that the question of the interna- 
tional co-operation of the working-classes with a view 
to the preventing of war was discussed at length at the 
International Socialist Congress at Copenhagen in 1910. 
The main discussion turned on a suggestion emanating 
from the British I. L. P. as to whether a stoppage of 
work by the workers in any two countries between whom 
war was threatened could be made effective in preventing 
war breaking out. It was finally agreed to refer this 
question to the International Bureau to prepare a report 
on the subject for the International Congress at Vienna 
in 1913, based on the ascertained opinion of the organ- 
ized workers themselves. 

"The British section of the International Socialist 
Bureau now desires information to enable it to prepare 
an authoritative report for presentation to the Inter- 
national Bureau." 



